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UPON THE MOIST BANK WAS SALOME SOBBING . 67 


Mince AIRY OF THE RHONE. 


PAK Id. 
A FAIRY’S LOVE. 


Tue shades of evening fell softly upon the 
valley of the Rhone. Where the river made 
many marshy islets, creeping toward the lake, 
a veil of gray vapour lay lightly above the 
meadows, and the tall poplars stood as ghostly 
sentinels against the black rock-precipices that 
rise from the western shore. 

But upon the distant glaciers of Mont Blanc 
the setting sun left a fiery rosiness still, and the 
little village of Aigremont, far up on the sunny 
slope of the fertile eastern shore, was mellow 
yet in the lingering sunlight and the merry rest 
of eventide. | 


“Yes, thou art very proud of thy pretty 
I 
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lover, with his golden curls and his milk-white 
skin,” cried a bold, buxom maid, who stood 
with her companions beside the shady village | 
well ; “but I can tell thee I would not give a 
kiss for a man who is so fearsome of his hand- 
some face and limbs that he shrinks from a 
precipice rather than save one of his herd from 
disaster.” 

There was a roar of laughter, and all eyes 
were turned toward a tall and slender maiden 
who stood erect beneath the walnut-tree, wait- 
ing until her copper pitcher was filled at the 
slowly trickling fount. 

“Michael d’Orsiguet is naught to me,” said 
she, proudly, and her short upper lip curled and 
her deep gray eyes looked straight at the unwary 
speaker. 

“Oh, hark! Michael is naught to Salome!” 
echoed another damsel, scoffingly. “And yet 
who else dances with her on the green at fairs ? 
who else brings her posies from the Alps? 
With whom else does she sing in the rionda ? 
and who is it who carols Auchées under her win- 
dow at night? Oh, no, he is nothing to her!” 

The short lip only curled a little more, and 
the gray eyes gazed steadily. 
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y 


“IT cannot help his singing,”’ said she, quietly. 
«The birds sing because God made them, and I 
cannot still them.” 

“ Nay,’ replied a swarthy youth in the offing, 
« Mistress Salome cannot help the ways of fools ; 
but it is not for that to be supposed that she 
listens to her own father’s cowherd!” 

The lip did not uncurl, but the eyes dropped, 
the pure profile was turned away, and only the 
flaxen tresses were presented to the bystanders ; 
the pitcher was nearly full. 

«“D’Orsiguet or no D’Orsiguet,” continued 
the last speaker, “his fortunes are fallen, and 
he is now no match for the daughter of Farmer 
Duplessis.”’ 

The proud head was raised again and the 
gray eyes flashed, and the lips, trembling with 
anger, opened to speak, but at that moment the 
gay carolling of an elaborate jdde/ fell upon the 
air, executed with all the finish of an operatic 
singer, and the figure of a tall and comely youth 
descended the path toward the trees. 

Salome turned once more to her pitcher; her 
lips trembled still, but upon the gray eyes and 
the pale face that suns had tanned so little all 
the former coldness fell like a shadow. 
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“Ah! now, for whom are those pretty 
scales?’’ whispered Judith, the girl. who had 
first spoken. ‘ Dost thou suppose that Michael 
would have come down to the well to see ws ?” 

The youth stood on a little rock just above 
Salome. His eyes were fastened on her; he 
seemed to have none for anybody else, yet. she 
never glanced at him, nor did her cheek flush 
with pride or pleasure at the knowledge of his 
gaze. 

He was well named; as he stood there he 
was as a very image of the saint himself. The 
evening sun shone on his golden curls and into 
his blue eyes, but the gladness on the sweet 
mouth had slowly faded, and the curved upper 
lip closed over the full lower one sadly. 

“Hast lost any more of thy master’s cattle 
over the precipices of Jaman ?” asked the youth 
who had sneered at him before behind his back. 

Michael turned his head for a moment, but 
only for a moment, for when he answered the 
speaker his eyes were fastened once more on 
Salome, watching how se would take his 
words. 

.“God forgive me!” said he, humbly, and it 
was evident enough that he was not speaking to 
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the churlish scoffer. “Isat and played on my 
pipe, and the heifer gave me the slip.”’ 
‘‘Thou hadst best have been a musician, me- 
thinks, than a simple cowherd,” sneered Judith. 
“Ay, if whistling into a reed be all the duty 


(ee aK 


of an Alpine cattle-herder,” added the bully, 
“there might be others who could vie with 
thee, mayhap; but I have heard tell that the 
work needs presence of mind — nay, courage!”’ 

“Courage!” echoed Michael, the quick red 
leaping to the sunburn of his fair skin, and 
making it of a russet hue. 
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“Ay! couldst at least have brought thy mas- 
ter the skin of the poor beast !”’ 

«“ Methinks thou dost not know or dost not: 
remember the precipices of Jaman,’ replied 
Michael, with a glance as near scorn as his 
gentle beauty could assume. 

“Ay, I know them well enough!” laughed 
the bully. “And wert thou not such a pretty 
saint, Michael, as thou art, thou wouldst not, 
perchance, . be’ in. the . service~ of =Farnes 
Duplessis !”’ 7 

The glance at Salome was unmistakable, and 
a general laugh followed that brought a faint 
flush to the marble whiteness of the girl’s cheek. 

“When Michael d’Orsiguet comes for his 
wage to the farm, I fear me he will learn that he 


is no longer in the service of Farmer Duplessis,” 
said she, in a low voice, but with her gray eyes 
flashing fiercely as she turned them on her fair 
adorer. 

“Well done, Salome;” and “Come, thou 
hast shown a bit of spirit at last,’ came from 
all sides in varied tones of rough raillery ; and 
only one voice cried sharply, “Let the girl 
alone, for Heaven’s sake! she hath done naught 
against you.” 
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It was the voice of a buxom woman of mid- 
dle age, who now approached the fountain with 
her vessel. ‘The eyes of the loiterers rested on 
her good-humouredly, one and all; even the 
most malicious could not manage to pick a 
quarrel with Mother Falaise,—she was too 
entirely free from malice herself. 

“Ah! you always had a soft corner for 
Michael, my mother,” laughed Judith, as she 
helped Salome hoist her copper water-vessels 
on to the yoke for her shoulders. 

«“ And who else should have it if not I, who 
nursed him at my breast when his own mother 
was laid in the earth?” declared the woman, 
stoutly, looking toward the comely youth, who 
stood where he had first appeared, but with a 
face set and stony as though transfigured by 
grief. And then, guessing his pain, but with 
the tact of affection refraining from noticing it, 
she added, “ lor shame on you all to twit a man 
with his ill luck! It’s you that are cowards, 
not he. Ay, and it'll serve you right if the 
fairys milk gets some damage on your sills 
this night, and misfortune comes your way 
next. Most like the milk for the fairies was 
sour last night on Farmer Duplessis’s window, 
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and that’s how the mishap befell the herd at 
all.” i a 

Several of the lads laughed at this, and Judith 
said, scoffingly : 

“T thought that old story was a worn-out tale 
nowadays, mother.” 

But Salome had looked up, and. Michael even 
clasped his hands, waiting on her words. 
said the 


’ 


“TI always set the fairies’ portion,’ 
girl, proudly. 

« Ay, and last night it zas poisoned,’ added 
the youth ; “ for I saw it curdled, and tasted it ; 
and beneath the window there was a sprig of 
henbane.”’ 

The people looked from one to the other in 
unacknowledged horror, and a low exclamation 
escaped »Salome’s lips; “but ) the; girly judi 
dropped her eyes and grew rosy red. 

She burst forth, however, presently, with a 
rough laugh, “Ah! you were singing your fine 
roundelays beneath Mistress Salome’s window, 
I suppose. That is how you came to be by. 
Well, I for one have no faith in these old folks’ 
tales. They’re nonsense. If Farmer Duplessis’s 
heifer fell over the precipices of Jaman, it was 
not because the fairies were offended and ceased 
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to protect the cattle, it was because their herder 
was a coward.”’ 

The red leapt once more to Michael’s cheek, 
but Salome only grew a little paler, and set her 
lips more tightly. 

«Ay, the young mistress has but served him 
out his deserts,”’ cried another. 

But Mother Falaise made reply, “ Come, lad, 
never stand there dumfounded,”’ cried she, gaily. 
“Whether Mistress Judith does or not, / believe 
in the old tales, and if one is true, so may an- 
other be. Say the milk was poisoned by some 
cowardly hand of jealous maiden or envious 
youth,’ — and the dame glanced at the hand- 
some couple and then at the flushed and angry 
face of the spiteful Judith, — “thou hast no need 
to take the name of coward so quietly for all 
that. Come, let me show thee a way to give 
‘them all the lie. I warrant —hunter or no 
fimtcr, Mero or no hero—there’s not a man 
here would brave the fairies of the Rhone islets 
if he believed in them. JDost know the tale, 
Salome? He who at the full moon plucks a 
handful of the lilies that blow where lake and 
river meet, may chance to see one of the fairies 
to whom they belong, and he who sees the fairy ” 
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—added Mother Falaise, dropping her voice to 
a dramatic whisper — “is a dead man within 
the year.” | 

Again youths and maidens looked from one to 
the other, and a shadow fell upon the little com- 
pany that was not only the shadow of twilight 
as the sun sank behind the mountains. 

Only Michael's face was as though transfig- 
ured by joy as he gazed still at Salome, who 
glanced at him now with her lips parted and | 
fear in her gray eyes. 

“Ay, my mother, ’tis a good thought,” cried 
he, gaily. “I will go. .The moon is pro- 
pitious, — she is at the full. This very even 
will I go. And Mistress Salome will per- 
chance accept the lilies of the Rhone fairies 
in token of my sorrow at the misfortune that 
has occurred.” 

“?’Twill be a better posy than a handful of 
gentian and mountain-pink, at any rate,” laughed 
Judith ; “and though thou wilt not risk thy life, 
o my thinking, thou mayst wet thy feet, and 
that would be a peril to thee.”’ 

Michael took no notice of the taunt, but it 
seemed as though Salome did, for the momen- 
tary betrayal of anxiety for her lover was quickly 
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followed by return of her former hardness as 
she replied : 

“T have no need for posies. Neither is it 
with me that thou hast to reckon, Michael 
dOrsiguet, but with my father.” 

“Nay, come now, Salome,’ declared the 
Mother Falaise, “every one knows well 
enough that it is thou who art mistress at 
fremiam, be not so haughty, maiden. It 
becometh thee not.” 

The last words were spoken in a low tone as 
the dame took her turn at the spring; but Sa- 
lome took no notice, and, without another word, 
slowly began her ascent toward the farm. 

«Salome is no fool, after all,” laughed Judith. 
« She will take the handful of lilies for what they 
are worth. She knows well enough that no sane 
man believes in fairies, and if this feat is a dis- 
play of courage —”’ 

“Nay,” interrupted Michael, quickly, for now 
that Salome was gone his gentleness had risen 
in a storm as the soft snow before a hurricane, 
-—— ‘no; it is not meant for any display of cour- 
age. Thou art right—no sane creature be- 
lieves in fairies, and if Mistress Salome’s heart 
is poisoned, as the foolish pot of cream was 
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poisoned on her window-sill — it is by no agency 
unknown. I look not to meet the fairy of the 
Rhone, yet, if Mistress Salome will but take 
the lilies for what they are worth — well, I 
shall be content.” 

So saying, he leapt from the boulder where 
he stood, and, swinging himself down on to the 
grass slope behind it, disappeared into the pine- 
wood at his left. 

A roar of laughter greeted his departure, for , 
if Michael, the dreamy, the love-sick piper, had 
so openly confessed his doubt of the fable, no 
one could dare to acknowledge a secret belief 
itt at 

‘‘Oh, the brave hero!” “A fine St. Michael, 
indeed!” were the exclamations that followed 
him as he went, and above them the voice of 
Mother Falaise lustily crying : 

“Come, which of you will go down to-night 
and pluck the fairy’s lilies at the moonrise ?” 

But Michael heeded them not. He cared 
nothing for their taunts; sensitive as he was, 
he cared nothing for their rough usage; he 
cared only for one thing in this world — Sa- 
lome’s smile, Salome’s kindness. And if he 
gave any heed to the jealous gibes of his com- 
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rades, it was only because, with a lover’s uner- 
ring instinct, he guessed that she cared for 
them, he guessed that they injured him in her 
eyes. 

A coward! It had struck her like a stone; 
he had seen it. And she had said that that 
night he would be discharged her service. 

Sir how. cold she had looked! She had 
frozen his heart. 

But it beat now wildly, as he climbed the hill 
upon the slippery fir-needles. She stood on 
the top, which she had reached by the path. 
The farm nestled into the hillside above them 
— white walls and a thatched roof secured 
by huge stones; it had a fringe of vine before 
its door and a background of vines behind it. 

He could hear the farm-servants call to one 
another, the sound of the churning in the dairy, 
and the poultry in the yard. But a little fir- 
covered knoll hid them from sight, and he 
placed himself boldly in her path. The after- 
glow was fading, and the short Southern twi- 
light would soon be dusk. She started a little, 
but stood still perforce, and he spoke without 
delay. 

«Dear mistress,’ 


’ 


said he, and his full, rich 
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voice quivered, and in his blue eyes’ was a 
prayer, “do not send me from you thus! Do 
not tell me that there is no way in which I can 
earn your forgiveness. .Ah! in what have I so 
deeply offended? Tell me, for the love of 
Heaven !” 

She did not look at him, but he could. see 
that the hand that steadied the copper vessel 
trembled a little. 

‘‘How dare you stop my way?”’ said she, at 
lastay Sclvetime*pass 

“Nay, I will not let you pass,” he replied, 
gaining courage as he went on. “JI will not let 
you go till you have told me why I am in 
disgrace. Before all the village you have said 
that you will bid your father discharge me. If» 
it is for the mishap to the heifer, alas! I grieve 
for it bitterly; I acknowledge my fault, for it 
was through carelessness that it happened. 
But if I was careless and dreamed instead of 
minding my business, it was because I was 
dreaming of you, Salome; it was because I was 
speaking to you in my song. No; it is not 
that alone that has turned you against me. 
Such a little thing could not sour the heart 
of a maiden toward the man whose love she 
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knows as you know mine. I will not believe it. 
Have you forgotten the Eve of St. John, when 
we climbed the forest together as the bells 
chimed for even-song? Have you forgotten 
what I told you then? Have you forgotten 
how you smiled upon me? And if my _ poor 
voice has been louder since then in sending its 
praises to heaven, if I have forgotten myself in 
dreams of bliss pouring my soul into my simple 
flute, who is it who hath brought me to this 
pass? Ah, Salome, yow surely may forgive! 
See, I pray you have pity. I love you! I love 
you! I love you!” 

His voice trembled still, and it was as music 
— it was as soft as music, and his eyes were as 
molten fire; but they did not melt Salome. 

For in her bosom beat no gentle soul, and she 
did not understand her lover. In her own way 
she loved him well, as a strong-willed peasant 
maiden can love a handsome youth; but she 
was proud — proud as, perhaps, no maiden but 
a Swiss maiden is apt to be, and the word 
“coward,” even had it only been whispered in 
connection with one she fancied, would have 
been as a lash across her own cheek. 

“What!” said she, in low and _ scathing 
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tones, face and lips white with anger, “you 
come here fawning and cringing to me for pity 
now? I might have thought it: there is no~ 
spirit in you. No wonder I am the laughing- 
stock of the village. Go! I have told you it is 
not with me you have to deal. It is with 
my father.” | . 

He drew back aghast. Was this Salome — 
the Salome he loved? The taunt lashed him 
to the quick, but it cut below his pride; it cut 
to the heart, and self-love was stunned by the 
deeper wound. ‘Then it is ¢dat you mind?” 
murmured he. “Iam judged by these bluster- 
ing, swaggering heroes and hussies of Aigre- 
mont, and by ¢hezr standard I must fall. Oh, 
Salome, I had not believed it!” 

“You may believe what you please,” said 
she, more faintly; for she was ashamed — 
ashamed because she knew that she was unjust ; 
because she knew that Michael was not really a 
coward, though he might not be a hero of 
physical prowess. “I am not such a_ poor 
creature as to be led in my feelings by what 
others think; I can think for myself. My 
father was a chamois-hunter, and my brother 
died in the chase, and the lad who cannot fol- 
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low where a poor little “ezfer strays is no lad 
for me! Nay, and though my father look not 
for such feats in his cowherd, he will at least 
seek one who does his duty.” 

«Oh, Salome, such gibes come not from your 
own true heart. You are unjust and you know 
it,’ said Michael, quietly. The fire of his sup- 
plication had died out of him, and he spoke 
sadly. ‘And though you say that you are not 
led by others, I know full well that, but for the 
taunts of your comrades, you would have given 
me a fair hearing. But I will not yet despair. 
I love you too well. If I have not the prowess 
of the chamois-hunter, I may perchance find 
another way to your favour. Patience hath 
served many a man.” 

“Let me pass!’ repeated the girl, imperi- 
ously, for she felt her resolve waver before the 
steady fire of his patient and forgiving love. 
“ Deeds and not words move a wise woman. I 
see my father yonder, and, you know, he loves 
not overmuch to see us parleying.” 

Michael glanced up, and saw the hale old 
farmer standing on the terrace above, beneath 
the vines. 

“Ay,” answered he, “I know it. Yet could 
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I reckon with my master were my mistress of 
a better mind. But you have said it: deeds 
and not words become me best. See, the last 
breath of the afterglow hath faded from the 
bosom of the glacier. It is cold, Salome, but 
the moon will rise ere long. I go where there 
is a deed to do, though I would it were one 
fraught with deeper danger.” 

“T wish you good luck,” said she, more softly, 
as she moved off. 

He strode after her, one long stride, and laid 
his hand on her arm. 

«Salome, thou believest in fairies,’ said he. 
“Ah! do not deny it. I. know it —and where 
is the shame ?”’ 

He had fallen into the use of the familiar 
pronoun in his energy, and she did not resent 


it. She stood silent ; it was true — superstition 
was the bit of imagination in her simple na- 
ture, and she was far too honest to deny it to 
him. 

“Thy silence gives consent,” added he, after 
a moment, “and for my love of thee I pray that 
I may see a sight of one this night. Say, 
Salome, if it be so, shall it be the way to thy 
favour at last?” 
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She turned, in her sudden return of fear for- 
getting her anger. ‘ He who looks in the eyes 
of a Khone fairy dies the death,”’ whispered she, 
striving hard to hide her trembling, and speak 


bf 


with her former scorn. 

But Michael saw that which made him take 
heart. ‘Fear not, I will never look in any 
eyes but thine,” cried he, gaily. And unmind- 
ful of her haughty air, unmindful of the search- 
ing gaze from above, he snatched one hasty kiss, 
and sped down the mountain. 

She tore herself away defiantly, but when the 
old man upon the terrace met her with anger 
as she mounted the steps, she looked him in the 
eyes just as courageously. 

«So, was it for this I spared the ne’er-do-well 
who has lost me my heifer?” began he, angrily. 
«That thou mightest tryst with him on the for- 
est border at sundown, as no honest girl may 
do?” 

Salome bit her lip, but she answered, quietly 
enough, “It was no tryst, and Michael is no 
ne’er-do-well. I asked thee to spare him till he 
had time to explain —- he came to explain. Now, 
if thou deem he hath failed in his duty to thee, 
do thou discharge him and welcome; but for 
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aught he may have failed in respect to me, / 
will do the chiding.” 

She passed into the kitchen with her water- 
pails, and the old 
man was left mut. 


tering. 


Eee ere “ Discharge him 
SMM ATT = 


and welcome!” 
murmured he. 
«“ And she loves him 
as the apple of her 
eye! Women be 
strange cattle! I 
would [ had dis- 


= 
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D Ve ket : too late. She must 
fs » ~~ 2 


charged him a year 
aco. But now it’s 


e’en rule it her own 


al way —rule it her 


own way.” 
He nodded his head resignedly. 
But within, Salome had cast herself upon her 
bed, and wept bitter tears. 
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PART II. 
THE FAIRY. 


THE moon rose slowly from behind the rugged 
rocks of Ai; slowly, very slowly creeping round 
the spur of the mountain, the silver rays fell 
softly on the gray poplars that stood in scant. 
rows across the marsh, and lit the rushing 
Rhone in the gorge, and the pools and runnels 
of water, where the river split itself upon the 
plain and made those islets of fancied fairy-land 
as it neared the lake; the marsh caught the 
sidelong glance of the moon from behind the 


-precipices, but the wide expanse of the lake was 


dark still in the shadow. Michael lay face 
downward on the soft ground and stretched out 
his hand across the stream, striving to pluck 
the lilies for Salome. He had waded through a 
great deal of water trying to get to this place, 
where he saw that the flowers were finest, and 
sometimes the water had been less shallow and 
23 
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stronger than he had expected; and, now that 
he was here, somehow he could not get the 
lilies — they eluded him. He was beginning to 
lose patience; he did not want to wade far into 
this portion of the stream; for he knew that 
the current was very swift just here, and the 
water deep, but he would not go without the 
lilies, no, not even without these particular lilies 
that he had marked for his own. 


He had forgotten all about the fairies in his , 


eagerness over the quest, in his resolution not 
to be daunted, and his unreasonable vexation 
against the lovely wayward things that floated 
away from him on the bosom of the stream as 
soon as his hand seemed to hold them, made 
him more determined than ever to secure them. 
They seemed to laugh at him with their bright 
white faces; it was a fancy, of course, but it 
irritated him. And as he waded a space into 
the water and stooped down, stretching out his 
hand toward them once more, the moon flashed 
a sudden light upon the ripples, and he said to 
himself that that would make all easy, and re- 
membered that till now he had worked in the 
dusk that had so quickly followed the short 
twilight. 
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He was right, —the moon did help matters, 
but not quite as he had expected. 

The lily floated into his hand as though of its 
own free will, and as he plucked it up by the 
roots, others followed, until he had his arms full 
inamoment. But what was that that had sud- 
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denly grown up out of the heart of his next 
Victim, as though it were its own green calyx ? 
What was that that stood there so lightly upon 
the broad white petals, transparent and green 
as the water, shining, glittering in the moon- 
light ? 

He rubbed his eyes, for what he saw could 
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not possibly be reality; it was green as the 
calyx of the flower, translucent as 'the moonlit 
ripples, it gave forth light as a glow-worm, but, 
strange as it was, it had the form of a girl — of 
a young girl, lovely and dainty past compare. 

Michael shook himself angrily. Surely the 
moon had struck his senses, as he had heard 
tell that it sometimes did; or surely the white 
marsh mist had got into his eyes so that he 
could not see! He looked around; everything | 
else was solid and comprehensible enough: the 
dark sheet of the lake to his right, unlit yet by 
the treacherous orb, the black precipices stand- 
ing out of it where, half-way up the unscalable 
face, the tale ran that fairies dwelt in a secret 
cave; the gentler slopes, vine-clad and fertile, 
that led to his own village; and, beyond the 
strange vision, a long stretch of plain over which 
the phantom vapour floated finely, suffused by 
the golden moonshine, floated around the spec- 
tral poplars, floated nearly as far as where the 
rushing Rhone thundered faintly in the distance 
down the gorge of the mountains. Yes; it 
was all as he knew it, only more spectral, more 
uncanny. But the figure — , 

Yet, as he wondered, she spoke, and as she 
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spoke he saw that her eyes, too, were green, — 
green as emeralds, green as the rushes than ° 
which she was straighter and more lithe, green 
as the rippling water where they grew. 

‘How dare you pluck my flowers ?”’ she said, 
with a sort of half inconsequent imperiousness, 
—and the voice, too, was sweet as the ripples, 
— the voice of a young girl, and she shook the 
water from her like diamonds as she stretched 
forth a slender arm from her green draperies 
and pointed it at him. 

“Don't you know that any one who dares to 
pluck my flowers without my permission dies 
within the year ?” 

The words were harsh, but the voice was so 
liquid, and she smiled so enchantingly as she 
said them, that Michael took heart of grace. 

“T could not ask permission,” said he, 
humbly; “for I did not know you, fair lady.” 

She laughed merrily, looking at him not half 
displeased, — then quickly resumed her imperi- 
ous air. 

“Ah! thou canst dare to argue with me, a 
Khone fairy?” said she, with pretty haughti- 
_ ness, yet apparently forgetting to continue her 
speech in the more dignified mode of address. 
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“Thou dost so because thou seest that I am 
young, and thou thinkest that I can have but 
scant power; but know, rash youth, that I have 
power to strike thee dead, even where thou 
standest.” 

Michael said no word, but he dropped the 
lilies into the stream, —the lilies that he had 
been at such pains to get, —and his heart beat 
strangely, yet not with fear. 

“Ah! that is easy enough to do,” said the 
little creature, as she watched the poor flowers 
float slowly down the current toward the lake. 
«But thou hast torn them from their roots; 
they do not float as they once did, full of life. 
Nay,” added she, sadly, “thou hast killed them; 
the water will be now but their grave; and I 
loved them.” 

She spoke with a tender and simple pathos 
that moved the heart. 

‘‘T would I had not done it, since it so grieves 
you,’ said Michael, repentantly. 

His voice seemed to recall her to action. 
With a change as swift as it was airy, she for- 
got pathos and laughter in the sense of her 
power, in the desire for her revenge. 

«Ay, thou mayst well wish thou hadst not 
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done it,” said she, severely, “for thy punish- 
ment is sure, and thou canst not elude it. And 
thou art a fair youth and strong of limb, ’tis 
a pity thou shouldst die. What evil genius 
brought thee to such a pass, that of all the 
flowers in the world thou must needs pluck 
these very forbidden lilies ?” 

“T plucked them for the girl whom I love,” 
replied Michael, bravely. 

The little fairy looked at him: her face 
grew serious with the sudden seriousness of a 
child’s. 

Love!” repeated she, musingly. “There 
was an old fairy told me once that the passion 
mortals call love brings a deal of pain and 
trouble. Ay, and she said that mortals do 
foolish things, and even wicked things, for the 
sake of what they call love. Hence didst thou 
pluck my lilies, then ?”’ 

*] did not count that a sin,’ answered 
Michael, boldly. 

“Thou didst not count it a sin,’ repeated the 
fairy, aghast. ‘ Not a sin to break a law, to 
take what was not thine? And the woman 
—did she will this deed, and know that it 
might cost thee thy life?” 
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Michael was silent. How could he reply? 
To tell the fairy that he had not believed in 
her existence would be an insult, — and then, 
was he quite sure that Salome had not believed 
in it? 

“Ah, I remember,” said the small being, 
wisely, “that same old fairy said. that mortal 
love was selfish, and surely I see now that it. 
must be so. It cannot be like the love I bear 
the flowers, for when my lilies die I am sad, 
but she for whom thou didst so wantonly pluck 
them would not have grieved hadst thou died 
in the doing it.” | 

“Ay, she would have grieved, methinks,” 
answered Michael, sorely puzzled. ‘“ Mayhap 
one does not always understand. But I do not 
think that love is always selfish.” 

The fairy looked at him, but his head was 
bowed, — he was deep in troubled thought. 
She looked at him, and he thought of Salome, 
but, lo! when he raised his eyes again to see 
why she stayed her avenging hand, it seemed 
to him that there had come a change to her; 
it seemed to him as though she had increased 
in stature, as though she were less transparent 
than at first ; it seemed to him as though those 
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wondrous green eyes pierced him through. 


Was 


it thus that he was to die? 


He tried to drop his own gaze, and he could 


not, and across the moonlit ripples her voice 


came softly, “’Tis a 
pity thou 


die,’ it murmured ; 


shouldst 


‘thou art so fair.” 

He did not reply ; 
Biesneart beat 
strangely, and he felt 
that she was float- 
ing slowly over the 
water toward him; 
but he stood as ina 
trance. 

“«T have always 
wished to see a mor- 
alts 
voice again. 


said the liquid 
seAnd 
now I have my wish. 
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Methinks I am glad thou didst pluck the 


lilies.” 


She laughed a low, soft laugh, 
stood as one numbed. 
She was close to him ; 


but still he 


the mists of the marsh 
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seemed to encircle them both, and she lay her 
cool little hands upon his hair. 

He shuddered, for the mists were dank, and 
she murmured : 

«« Are all mortals as fair as thou ?”’ 

What was it that froze his speech, so that he 
could not answer ? : | 

‘But I care not,” she continued 4% thaws: 
fair enough. I ne’er dreamed a fairer, and I 
will love thee. Nay, shrink not from me; I 
will do thee no hurt. Thou shalt live, for if 
I love thee it is permitted to me to pardon thine 
offence, and to take thee to my home. Ah! I 
am glad thou hast come, for I have much 
desired to love a mortal.” 

Again he felt that cool touch upon his brow. 
He strove to shake it off; he strove to speak ; 
but there was as a sweet slumber upon him, and 
the marsh mists closed in close, and he felt him- 
self gently lifted from the earth, and the mists 
upheld him, and bore him whither he knew 
not. 

But he was not afraid, for it was as though it 
were not he but another to whom this befell. 

Slowly they floated beyond the marsh and 
over the great lake; and the water was dank 
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and dark beneath, yet his brain did not reel ; 
and the stars were bright in the solemn blue of 
night overhead, yet he was not dazzled, for the 
soft voice murmured in his ear, and he was 
content. 

And they rose and they rose upon the night 
air till the water was far, far beneath them, 
and the stars seemed very near. Michael had 
watched the familiar spots upon the shore pass 
by below him one by one; he had even recog- 
nised the silver-domed belfry of his own village 
church at Aigremont shining in the moonlight 
against the hillside. He had known that he 
was floating slowly past it and away from it, yet 
he could not stop, and perhaps he would not 
even have stopped if he could. 

But at last the pretty fairy who held his hand 
fast in hers, and seemed to bear him so safely 
upon the bosom of the mist —at last she blew 
upon a tiny reed that she drew from her bosom, 
and there was a sound of voices upon the air, 
and he saw that the cloud had borne them close 
to the precipices of Ai, and that in the naked 
face of the mighty black frontal a little aperture 
was visible. It flashed across him at once that 
this was that home of the fairies in which 
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Salome believed, and at which he had so often 
laughed. 

And as he thought the thought, he felt him- 
self drawn yet more firmly by the hand that 
held him; he felt his feet touch solid ground ; 
he heard the rippling laughter around him 
once more, and that most rippling of all the 
voices say to him: 

“Welcome to Nerina’s home!”’ 

The mist rolled away ; there was a dazzle of 
light in his eyes; but as the sense came back 
to them he was conscious that the laughter 
faded away, as it were, into the bowels of the 
earth, and that he was still alone with the fairy 
of the Rhone. 

“Where am I?” said he, slowly awakening. 

“Thou art in Nerina’s home,” repeated she, 
soitly. -<“ liam Nerina,” 

He passed his hand slowly across his eyes 
and looked at her. 

The transparency through which the moon- 
light had seemed to shine as she stood upon the 
bosom of the river was no more, and a strangely 
searching light, from he knew not whence, 
shéwed her to him as a tangible and a very 
lovely woman. 
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Upon the great whiteness of her skin a deli- 
cate carmine lay that grew redder in the arched 
lips, and two slenderly carved eyebrows were 
black upon the ivory brow; her black hair hung 
in long rippling masses upon her bare snowy 
shoulders, and reached to where her beautifully 
moulded limbs moved lithely through ‘her drap- 
eries ; her soft black eyes shone merrily. 

Truly she was a lovely woman; and yet — 
was she a woman? or was she a child? or was 
she — neither ? 

Michael could not tell, but he felt that, tan- 
gible as she seemed, she was as intangible still 
as when the moonlight shone through her on 
the water. 

«Why have you brought me here, fair lady ?”’ 
said he at last. 

“Why?” repeated she, with her bright, sweet 
smile. “Hast thou forgotten? Did I not tell 
thee that I would save thy life—that I would 
love thee? Therefore have I brought thee to 
my home. The other fairies laugh because they 
do not believe that Nerina will ever love or be 
loved ; they say she is of the water, and cannot 
hold or be held. But I think I will love thee; 
thou art fairer than other men.” 
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Michael was silent, and sighed. 

“Nay, nay, but thou dost not need to sigh 
now,’ cried she, throwing her arms around him 
gaily, and nestling her head on his shoulder. 
“Many a fairy’s son hath sighed because 
Nerina would not love him; but thee will I 
love.”’ | 

But still he sighed and drew himself gently 
away from her, standing with eyes downcast. 

« See,” said she, seemingly unconscious of his 
mood, as she led him toward a crevice of the 
rock, whence a little spring trickled slowly into 
a tiny pool below, “in the mirror of this secret 
and magic water that comes to me from the 
heart of the earth thou mayst behold all my 
kingdom. For deem not that I am sovereign 
of these Rhone waters only. Nay, wherever 
the lies blow that thou didst so rashly pluck 
to-night, there am I mistress. When we are 
wed thou wilt not need to dwell here in this 
narrow valley where thou hast ever dwelt. We 
can roam; thou shalt see the world; thou shalt 
know the haunts of all men; for sometimes,” 
added she, tenderly, “I will permit thee to re- 
turn awhile to earth. I shall not be afraid, for 
I shall know that thou wilt ever love Nerina 
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best, and that not for the love of thy life alone 
wouldst thou return to her, that thou mayst 
keep it.” 

« Then if I should return to earth for ever, it 
would be to die,” murmured Michael. 

«Ay, without a doubt were it so,” replied 
Nerina, laughing. ‘Thy punishment is death. 
It is I alone who can save thee; and wherefore 
should I save thee alive if thou goest from me, 
and I may not see thee more? The old fairy 
told me that they who love, love for their own 
delight,”’ added she, pausing to consider, with a 
pretty look of grave pondering on her careless 
face; ‘and truly I feel that they are right. 
Yet would I not have been so selfish as that 
woman whom thou didst love on earth, and who 
sent thee to thy death sooner than renounce a 
mere whim. Nay, I will keep thee by me, to 
love thee always, for thou art fairer than the 
sons of the fairies.” 

Again Michael withdrew himself gently from 
her as she threw her white arms around him and 
cooed, laughing in his ear; but she noted it not 
as she drew him once more toward the magic 
pool, and bent his fair head over it that he 
might see within, while she softly blew across 
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the water on her reed; and, lo! as he looked, 
that which she had said came to pass, and he 
saw reflected on the limpid surface the passing 
image of all the fairest countries of the world. 
Yes; the smooth waters of Northern rivers 
appeared to him, with willows upon their banks, 
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and ragged-robin and meadowsweet in the mead- 
ows at their sides ; and beside the tall bulrushes 
the Khone lilies grew, and the rivers ran through 
deep woods of spreading elms and beeches, such 
as he had never seen, and past lordly mansions 
with wondrous gardens by the water, and swans 
swimming proudly below, such as he had never 
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dreamed of; and the rivers ran through great 
towns, where many men walked to and fro, and 
great churches shot their spires and domes into 
the air; and wherever men had not spoiled the 
fair water, the fairy’s lilies floated still upon its 
breast. Beneath gray skies and blue the rivers 
ran, and where the air quivered with heat, and 
white marble palaces stood, with red cactus and 
white magnolia against their walls, amid groves 
of orange-trees and palms, and still the snow- 
lilies floated on the stream, and it was the king- 
dom of the fairy again. 

Michael gazed fascinated, watching the won- 
drous pictures pass and fade upon the surface 
of the magic pool; his lips parted, and there 
were dreams in his eyes as when he played 
upon his flute on the mountains; but at last 
the water was still and black as before Nerina 
had blown upon it, and he roused himself with 
a sigh at the sound of her cooing laugh once 
more in his ear. 

“Thou seest, thou beautiful youth, when 
thou art Nerina’s own thou wilt no longer be 
doomed to pass thy life in this narrow valley, 
where the mountains close in about thee and 
hide the world from thy gaze; thou wilt no 
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longer need to waste thy time with herds of 
cattle, pouring thy song to the empty air, and 
giving fair words to those who are unable to 
understand them. Nay, Michael, we will quit 
awhile these towering mountains that crush us 
with their might, these cold glaciers and monot- 
onous pine forests; together we will float over 
the world as we have floated to-night over this 
little lake; thou shalt learn to know life, to 
know the great world, thou shalt become that 
for which thou art fitted.” 

But slowly Michael was awakening from his 
trance, slowly the blood of life crept back to his 
heart and brain. 

“Nay, answered he, slowly but firmly, “the 
life that is mine is the life to which I am fitted, 
the life that methinks I should ever prefer. I 
am content, I need no other.” 

«Ah! thou dost not know,” insisted Nerina, 
shaking her head just a trifle pettishly, “thou 
knowest no other. Thou wilt not say so when 
thou hast seen what is beyond these encircling 
mountains. 

Michael raised his eyes; a quiet and steady 
fire burned in them. “Then I would rather 
not see what is beyond them,” said he, defiantly. 
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“Nay, I would fain believe that the sight of no 
other lands, howsoever fair, would quench in me 
the love of home that dwells in every Switzer’s 
breast. But if it were so, I would choose not 
to be tempted. Narrow it may be, but the 
valley where I was born shall ever be the 
sweetest upon earth to me, and no other dome, 
however splendid, can point me heavenward so 
well as the silvered belfry of my simple parish 
church. Nay, a fool thou mayst think me, but 
I fear to leave the great sheltering mountains, 
the silence of the lonely hilltops where I seem 
to be so near to heaven, the vast spaces where 
my poor voice doth but lose itself in the mighty 
winds, the crags and precipices where I am as 
nothing amid the perils and the greatness of 
nature. In the plains I should die, methinks, 
for I could neither breathe, nor think, nor pray 
— God would seem so far off.” 

Nerina was silent, looking at him with a kind 
of wondering awe and innocence in her black 
eyes, from which the pettishness had died 
away. 

But all at once she burst into that merry rip- 
pling laugh of hers, waving her hand as though 
to dispel a cloud. 
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“Ah! thou wouldst puzzle me with thy long 
words,” said she, gaily, “ but I don’t understand 


them. I only know that there never was a 


mortal yet, so they say, but was glad to get 
away from the dull toil of earth to the pleasures 
of fairy-land; and thou art a mortal, thou wilt 
be like the rest when thou hast once tasted 
them. Even as he who hath once beheld Nerina 
in the flesh cannot choose but love her above 
any mortal woman, so wilt thou love the king- 
doms of earth better than dreams of heaven in 
the loneliness of nature. I warrant I know thee 
better than thou knowest thyself, for am. I not 
a fairy?” 

But Michael braced his heart within him and 
looked her bravely-in the eyes. . ““ And yer 
lady,” said he, gently, not for fear of her anger, 
but for sorrow at a discourtesy he would fain 
not have shown to any bearing the semblance 
of woman — “and yet, lady, forgive me, but I 
cannot love thee. She whom I loved on earth 
must ever be first in my heart, yea, though I 
should die for my love.” 

He looked to see the bright black eyes flash 
with an anger even keener than that which had 
broken from her when she first appeared to him 
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in judgment; but, lo! there was no anger in 
them at all, nothing but merry raillery that 
sparkled in them, with laughter. 

“Ah!” said she, shaking her head at him 
sagely, “thou art but a mortal; thou dost not 
know. They say that mortals cannot even see 
at first, and perchance thou dost not see how 
fair I am?” 

«Ay, I see,” answered Michael, sadly. 

“Nay! then how could it be that to me, who 
am fairer than mortal woman e’er could be, 
thou shouldst prefer one who did send thee to 
thy death for a whim? Thou seest’' it were 
not possible. For I will give thee not only my 
beauty, but all the joys of life as well. Thou 
dost not understand.” 

“Nay, perchance I do not understand ; per- 
chance you, too, fair lady, do not understand,” 
answered Michael. “Methinks love can neither 
be bought nor bartered.” 

Nerina knit her lovely brow in thought, but 
it was only for a moment. “I do not like thy 
mortal love,” said she; “it 1s so grim and sad. 
I would rather love as we fairies love, in merri- 
ment and content, as we will. And thou, too,” 
added she, caressingly, “thou too wilt love 
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thus when thou hast been here awhile, and 


when the cloud of dull earth hath been lifted. 


from thy brow. Come, let us leave this foolish 
talk and go sport with the others in the fairy 
ring beneath the moon. There wilt thou learn 
wisdom of mirth, I warrant thee.” 

She floated toward him, her white arms out- 
stretched, her face all rippling laughter and joy, 
and once more the mist seemed to enter and 
encircle them, and once more he seemed to be 
wafted from the earth and out into the lap 
of the moonlight. Yet it was not as before, 
for he fought with the mist and struggled with 
the darkening cloud, and fain would be free. 

“ Ah! fair mistress,” he cried, in anguish, “I 
pray thee —I pray thee give me leave to de- 
part. Fain would I love thee as thou wilt, fain 
would I save my body alive, but it cannot be. 
I love thee not, and I would rather lose my 
body than my soul—TI would rather die than 
be false. I pray thee let me but go, and gladly 
will I pay the price and lay down my life within 
the year.” 

The cloud parted and he saw her face once 
more, and the wonder in it was great. 

“Mortals are stranger than I thought,” said 
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she, “or else art thou not like other mortals. 
But, if thou wilt, thou shalt go. I would not 
keep thee against thy will.” And then a shade 
of haughtiness, that had clouded her face, 
vanishing with the pretty laugh of her com- 
plete self-satisfaction, she added, “But I am 
not afraid. Long, long before the year is out, 
and thou must die, thou wilt sigh for Nerina 
again. Then wilt thou call on me, and I will 
forgive thee, for thou art fairer than the sons 
of the fairies. But until thou call will thy 
Nerina not appear to thee, and thou shalt be 
sad until thou learn that she alone can give 
thee ease.” 

And, as she spoke, the cloud that had been 
slowly soaring seemed to stand still, and then 
as slowly to descend. | 

«See, take this little pipe,’ continued she, 
bending over him where he lay. “It is a reed 
cut from thine own river, and it is the voice that 
binds my world to thine. What thou speakest 
in it shall I understand better than if thou wert 
by me. And when thou thus callest me I will 
come.” 

Michael stretched out his hand to take the 
pipe, and, as he took it, it seemed to him that 
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the lithe fingers that closed over his were chill 
and wet as with trickling water, and as he gazed 
into Nerina’s liquid dark eyes they became 
green again and transparent as the water where 
he had first seen her, until her whole lovely self 
seemed to fade and become more and more 
transparent too, and at last there was nothing 
left but the little fairy figure through which the 
moonlight shone, and from whence the silvered 
drops fell like diamonds. And lo! around hin’ 
there was nothing but the marsh with the white 
mists wreathed upon it, and the many winding, 
creeping, rushing streams of the Rhone making 
for the lake. He was lying upon his face on 
the slippery wet bank, and stretching out his 
arms over the water. 

He shook himself angrily, for he thought 
that he had been asleep, but one of the dead 
lilies that he had plucked had caught in the 
rushes and lay faded beneath his hand, and 
upon the bosom of the stream hard by another 
living one floated, white and gay, and in her 
heart lay one drop of water that glistened 
brighter than the moonlight. 


feiss TTT. 
THE VOICE OF THE REED. 


SALOME stood beneath the little bit of vine- 
trellis on the farm terrace, and, shading her 
eyes with her hand, looked out down the hill. 

It was eventide again, and, though she would 
not allow it even to herself, she was anxious. 

Surely if Michael were safe he would have 
come to her at the dawn; he would never have 
gone straight to the Alps with the cows without 
saying ever a word! 

Besides, had he not got the lilies for her ? 

Whether he had seen the fairy or no, —and 
Salome would not have liked any one to guess 
that she thought there was a chance he might 


have seen her,—he would, anyhow, have the 
lihes. 
But her anxiety only made her a trifle cooler, 
a trifle more reserved and silent than usual, and 
when the old farmer appeared on the threshold, 
47 
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crustier than ever because the rheumatics in his 
knees bid fair to prevent him from getting 
down to the ale-house, she caught up a broom 
and began sweeping the terrace as though her 
life depended on it. 

“Ay, thou canst be busy enough when any 
one’s by,” growled the old fellow, “and, when 
no one is looking, thou art like a natural with 
thy dumb, silly ways. If thy mother were 
alive, thou’d be ashamed to be sick of love for 
a lad thou shouldst be too proud to set eyes on. 
But I’ve spared the rod and spoiled the child.” 

“Ay, Pm too proud to wed for riches, as 
some maids do,” retorted Salome. “I'd rather 
have a lad that was honest and brave, let him 
be who he may.” 

“Brave!” growled the old man, who was 
sore against Michael yet, though in his secret 
heart he loved his daughter too well to dis- 
charge him—albeit he scarce deemed him good 
enough for her; “dost call a lad brave who 
can't face a bit of rock ?”’ 

Salome’s pale face flushed. “TI pray thee let 
me be,” said she. “Who spoke of Michael 
d’Orsiguet ?”” And she went about her work. 

But the bells were ringing for vespers from 
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the silver-domed belfry below, and she saw 
Judith hastening from her cottage on the 
height above, and knew that she was coming 
to fetch her to church. 

She tried to secrete herself in the house, but 
it was no good. The loud voice having called 
in vain from the orchard below, its boisterous 
owner followed the father’s directions and un- 
earthed the young mistress. 

“Art worshipping the fairy lilies in secret, 
that thou dost not need the priest’s blessing ?” 
laughed the buxom brunette. “Surely thou 
hast had all day to do it in, — and to remember 
the kiss thou didst give the lad for getting 
them, too. Well, did he see a fairy? Tell me 
that. For if he saw none, I wouldn’t let the 
bargain stand. He’s a poor enough match for 
thee, anyhow.” 

Salome flashed around on her. ‘What bar- 
gain?’ said she, fiercely, between her white 
lips. ‘I made no bargain with any one.” 

‘Lord, save us!” cried the girl, half fright- 
ened. ‘What is there to be in such a tantrum 
Co) rare 

“T’m in no tantrum,” replied the other, striv- 
ing hard to restrain herself, “but I'll have 
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every one to know that I brook no interference 
in my affairs. If I choose to take'a lad whose 
fortunes are fallen, because it pleases me, I 
shall not ask the consent of the village to do 
it; that! is..cerftain: « 

“Oh, here’s a fine business!” cried Judith. 
«So thou dost mean to take him, then? ~Why, 
last night thou wert ashamed of him for being 
such a coward, and swore he was nothing at all 
to thee. That was why thou madest the bar- ' 
gain, we all understood.” 

“TI made no bargain,” retorted Salome, 
haughtily, “and I know not to whom. you 
allude; but be it who it may, ’tis no affair but 
mine whether a lad is anything to me or noth- 
ing to me, and I forbid you to speak again on 
the matter.”’ | | 

She moved to the door of the kitchen as 
she spoke, and opened it, and Judith, cowed, 
was about to obey the silent command and 
depart. 

But without, in the golden evening sunlight, 
beneath the vines stood Michael. 

He could not see Judith, who was within in 
the dark shadow, but she could see him. 

His hands hung empty at his side, but his 
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blue eyes sought Salome’s, pleadingly, as she 
stood framed in the dark doorway. 

“Forgive me,’ murmured he. “I could not 
come sooner. I was ashamed. I have failed. 
I have nothing to bring thee.” 
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A loud laugh burst from the recesses of the 
kitchen, and Judith pushed past into the porch. 
** Ho, ho!” roared she; “so he was not here 
this morning at the dawn, after all! It was all 
make-believe. And he didn’t see the Rhone 
fairy, and he has not got the magic lilies! 
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Here’s a joke! There’s a fine way for a lover 
to keep to a bargain! Give it him, Salome! 
Come, show a bit of spirit, lass! He’s a smart, 
brave lad, to be sure! Quite a hero! I must 
be’ off, “and ‘tell it to the others,” Why 
haven't had such a good bit of gossip to 
brighten up the vespers with for a very long 
time. Salome Duplessis is going to wed a 
cowherd, and a cowherd who is frightened of a 
precipice and a fairy tale! Ho, ho! what fun! 
Good night, my love-birds!” | 

And without giving another glance — per- 
haps without daring to give another glance — 
at the cloud settling on Salome’s already dis- 
turbed countenance, she flew down the path 
toward the church. 

The two stood silent for a space —a space 
that seemed an eternity to Michael, in whose 
tender eyes a dumb despair was growing, as 
with a conviction of that which was to follow. 

The chiming of the church bell in the valley 
below was the only sound that broke the creep- 
ing stillness of the evening, and, when it ceased, 
the silence became a burthen too great to 
bear. 

A little heifer lowed in the stable within, and 
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the voice that was, perhaps, more familiar to 
him than any save that of his flute, seemed to 
sound in his ear with a note of sympathy, and 
to loose the speech within his laden bosom. 

He looked up quickly and opened his lips. 
But the cloud upon the face of his beloved was 
as thunder now; her gray eyes would not seek 
his, but gazed out, sullen and fierce, across the 
greensward, with its sprinkling of blue gentian, 
away over the lake to the sombre precipices of 
Ai in the distance. 

The words froze upon his tongue. Yet the 
little heifer still lowed plaintively hard by, and 
after awhile he spoke. 

“Have you no word for me, Salome?” said 
he, sadly. 

“No,” answered she between closed lips; «I 
have nothing to say.” 

«You are cruel,’ answered he, mournfully. 
“But you do not know, and you are in your 
right. Perhaps, if you knew, you would be 
different.” 

She turned on him now, her eyes fiercer 
than ever. “Yes, now you will tell me that 
you have risked your life for my sake!” cried 
she, scornfully. “You, who do not believe in 
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anything, who laugh at the old legends. You 
did not go because you thought. there was 
danger, and you wanted to brave it for my 
sake! No; you only went because you thought 
it was a mere childish whim of mine, which you 
could gratify without any trouble and so satisfy 
me. But I am not satisfied. No; I am not a 
fool! Over and over again you have made me 
the laughing-stock of the neighbourhood, and 
I have had patience; but now I will not have — 
patience any longer. Go and find some other 
girl, who will be content with a dreamer. For 
my part, I like a man.” | 

She turned to go within, but he made a 
sudden movement toward her. 

The heifer had ceased lowing; there was 
silence. The sun sank into the west, and 
there was a red flush on Michael’s pale cheek. 

“No; this is too much,” said he, and, though 
his voice was low, it quivered with emotion. 
“Tt is true that the other day, when I went to 
the islands, I did not believe in the Rhone 
fairies. I went because I thought you wished 
it, as I would do anything else in the world that 
you wished. But now I do believe in them, for 
I have seen one.” 
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She held her back turned to him, but he 
could see that a quiver ran through her. 

“JT had the lilies in my hand when she ap- 
peared to me,” continued he. “They had been 
hard to get, and I was glad, for I had done your 
bidding. ° But her eyes constrained me, and | 
dropped them into the stream.” 

There was a pause. 

“Well,” said the girl presently, in a hard 
voice, in which she strove, but vainly, quite to 
conceal the trembling, “her eyes constrained 
thee. And what then?” 

Michael paused. It had not occurred to him 
before, but he began to doubt now whether he 
could tell Salome all that had happened. He 
had sworn to her but yestere’en at the sunset- 
ting, that he would never look into woman’s 
eyes but hers. He knew in his heart that he 
had been true to her, but as he thought of 
Nerina’s black and laughing orbs, how could 
he swear that he had looked into no other 
eyes? - Would Salome understand that those 
were no windows to a soul? How could he 
explain it? He could not, and he knew she 
would zo¢ understand. 

« Well, and what then ?” repeated she. 
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“She told me that the penalty was death,” 
he answered, slowly. 

He could see the quiver run~ once’ more 
through her frame. “But she was gentle, and 
she forgave me,” added he, “on one condi- 
tion.” 

Then Salome turned. 

“On what condition?” asked she. 

He hung his head and his voice faltered. 

“Nay, do not blame me,” he began. “On 
the condition that I should return —”’ 

But she interrupted him with a laugh so 
harsh and discordant that it might have been 
Judith’s own. 

“On the simple condition that you should 
return no more, I suppose!” cried she, scorn- 
fully. “And you expect me to believe such a 
tale as that! You expect me to believe that 
the fairy forgave you just for the love of your 
handsome face! Nay, to believe such stuff 
were not to believe in fairies at all; for if 
there ave fairies, they are wiser than us foolish 
women. But thou hast seen no fairy. Thou 
shalt no longer lead me up hill and down dale 
with thy childish romancing!” cried she, falling 
into the old familiar pronoun and perceiving it 
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not. “Thou didst bewitch me once with thy 
pipes and thy tunes, and thy communings with 
the trees and the flowers wherein thou didst 
swear I dwelt; but my eyes are opened. I 
know now that thou art nothing but a ne’er-do- 
well, ay, and a deceiver. I have deserved to be 
laughed at for thy sake ; but now — now | know 
where Iam. Thou hast thought to trick me 
out of my own foolishness. Because I seemed 
to believe in this silly fairy tale, thou hast 
thought to trade upon my credulity, to make 
me think thou hadst done something brave for 
my sake, when thou wast all the time that 
which they call thee in the village. But thou 
mightest have spared thy pains. Thou hast 
only made me believe thee a liar.” 

Michael’s face became transfigured — trans- 
figured by the setting sun. 

“Take care, Salome,” said he, and his voice 
was not angry, but solemn and very sad; “it 
may be that ill may come of what thou sayest. 
I will return; I will pluck the magic lilies for 
thee; I will bring them to thee at the dawn. 
But it will be at the cost of my life. I shall 
not again escape the penalty. Within the year 
I must die.”’ 
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But this time she did not tremble, she did 
not flinch, she did not even lower her eyes ; she 
stood as a stone. | 

“ Good,” said-she; “go. Bring me the lilies, 
and something better than thy word to prove 
they are the fairy’s!”’ 

«“ Ay, I will bring thee token enough,” echoed 
Michael, sorrowfully, as he turned away. He 
moved down the little broken moss-grown steps 
that led from the terrace to the orchard below; , 
but ere he reached it he turned. 

She was looking after him from the thresh- 
old, proud and cold and silent. 

« Salome,” cried he, “think of it once again! 
If thou sendest me from thee upon this cruel 
errand, thou sendest me to my death.” 

Still she was motionless, and uttered not a 
word. 

He flung himself up the steps — he flung 
himself at her feet. 

«Salome, think of it!”’ moaned he. ‘*Once 
thou didst love me, thou hast said it. Ay, thou 
hast said it with thy sweet eyes when we have 
wandered together beside the lake in the sum 
mer evenings, when we have stood together 
beneath the stars on frosty winter nights. And 
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thine eyes have been as the stars, and thy soul 
as clear as the heavens themselves: thou couldst 
not lie!” 

oer cieidied, muttered she, with her foolish 
peasant’s obstinacy, 
dogged in her pride. 
elelied::’ 

“TI will not believe 
feesaid he; “and 
thou lovest me still!” 

“Flow dare you!” 
she cried. 

“Ay, thou lovest 
me still,” repeated he, 
undaunted. “And 
by thy love thou 
knowest that I love 
thee, that I could not iC bee 
deceive thee, that I |f ge, WH 
would die for thee.” et. 

_A devil prompted . 
her, and she laughed, “Do it, then, and I will 
believe it.”’ 

He rose from his knees. “Ay, I will do it,” 
said he, quietly. “And I will do it gladly, for 
thou lovest me still.” 
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Slowly he went down into the orchard, and 
was lost in the deepening twilight. 

But when the last sound of his footsteps had 
died away, she fell forward against the low wall 
that hemmed the terrace, and lost, for awhile, 
the sense of her pain. 


The moon rose once more behind the preci- 
pices of Ai, and emptied her glory over the 
lovely plain of the Rhone valley. And Michael ' 
stood, as he had stood before, upon the island, 
and watched the creeping, rushing waters, and 
the magic lilies swaying hither and thither upon 
the breast of the stream. His hand wandered 
into the bosom of his shirt, as it had wandered 
when Salome had asked him for some proof of 
the fairy’s very existence, in search of the little 
pipe of reed that Nerina had given him. 

He wished he had shown it to Salome. But 
what would have been the use? She would 
only have seen in it just such a simple pipe as 
any other cut from a marsh rush and made for 
such rustic music as he himself sometimes af- 
fected ; she would only have laughed at him. 

But it never occurred to him to doubt 
whether there were anything more in it — 
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whether Nerina would really appear when he 
played into it. 

He knew that she would appear, and he 
longed for her to appear, for in her lay his only 
hope. She only could give him that which 
would alone convince his beloved that he loved 
her. He raised the reed to his lips and breathed 
into it a sigh, soft as the night breeze that 
moaned through the poplars, murmuring as the 
stream that rippled to the lake; sad as the cry 
of the night-jar that pierced the stillness of 
the desert land ; a prayer —a prayer from the 
depths of his despair; a prayer for death. He 
spoke no word, but twice he breathed this sigh 
into the little pipe, and then he lay still, wait- 
ing patient and confident, with his sorrowful 
eyes fixed on the lilies of the stream. And, as 
before, in the heart of the flower, transparent 
as the water, white and glistening as the crests 
of its wavelets, deep and green as the shadows 
of its pools, tender and brilliant as the moon- 
light, Nerina took shape of woman. 

But, though she was fairer than ever, more 
dainty, and more exquisite in her extreme 
youthfulness, there was something about her 
that had not been there twenty-four hours ago, 
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— something that made her nearer and more 
living, yet something that made her also farther 
off and less tangible. 

And Michael marvelled as he saw the sweet . 
seriousness in her laughing eyes, the tender 
smile upon her rosy lips, and stood up before 
her trembling. | , 

“Nay, said she, motioning to him with her 
slender white hand, as he opened his lips to speak, 
“nay, Michael; there is no need for words. I 
know all. I told thee that thou wouldst call 
upon me, and upon me alone, to give thee ease, 
though I knew not then how it would be.” 

“Alas! fair maiden,’ faltered the youth, 
“yet do you not understand. I come not as 
you deem. I come not to return to you, — fair 
as you are. I can love none other but the 
mortal maiden whom I have loved since man- 
hood first awoke in me. But I come boldly, as 
a last hope, to beg one great boon.” 

“TI know,” said she, quietly, nodding her 
head, and with the same sweet, serious smile, 
“thou comest to ask for death.” 

“How do you know?” murmured Michael, 
aghast. 

“Did I not tell thee that that little pipe 
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which thou holdest is the link that binds my 
world to thine? Did I not tell thee that that 
which thou shouldst breathe into it would be 
plainer to my ear than any words? I did not 
guess then all that I meant, but the sigh that 
thou didst breathe but now into that little reed 
has come to me in my own speech. I under- 
stand all.”’ 

“You know that, ere I pay the penalty of 
death, I would fain carry the magic lilies to my 
beloved, that she may believe in my love? You 
know that I would die at her feet, and that that 
is the boon I would beg ?”’ asked Michael, won- 
dering. . 

«Ay, I know all,” repeated the little fairy ; 
“1 know now what is the love of mortals. It 
is true that it is sad, but it is good. It may be 
that I could not have loved as mortals love, for 
I am only a fairy. But even as the spirit of 
love in ¢y heart perchance opened thine eyes 
to behold me as some mortals cannot do, so the 
love that I have loved thee with has made me 
nearer akin to the mortals, and through thy 
own pipe hath thy complaint reached me in 
mine own speech. I said the love of mortals 
was selfish, but I, too, was selfish; yet it was 
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because I did not understand) I might have 
brought thee sorrow, Michael, but now I would 
bring thee joy.” 

She smiled upon him softly, still radiant and 
intangible, through the white marsh mist, her 
voice only as the voice of a very woman. 

«For, see’st thou, it shall not be that thou 
pay the great penalty, Michael,” said she, 
tenderly. “For thy first offence I have the 
right to forgive thee if I will, because I have’ 
suffered love for thee, and the second thou 
shalt not commit. Nay, thou shalt not need 
to commit it, for thy beloved shall not require 
it of thee. Even as love hath opened my eyes, 
so Shall it open hers; even as love taught thee 
to see the fairy in the flower, so shall it teach 
her? 

The moon’s radiance had become softly 
dimmed as Nerina spoke these last words, and 
the white phantom mists crept closer around, 
and Michael bowed his head, for he felt a 
strange sadness rise within him, that struggled 
with a dawning hope. 

There was a deep silence, and then a sound 
as of a sob, and Michael lifted his head quickly, 
but there was no one to be seen: only out of 
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the moonlit mists the sweet voice came to him 
still. 

“When I am gone,” it continued, and the 
sound was glad, and not mournful, “one of my 
lilies shall float to thee upon the bosom of the 
stream. Pluck it up by the roots, and carry 
it to thine own home and to thy beloved. It 
shall be the proof that verily thou hast com- 
muned with a fairy, and it shall grow for ever 
for thee as a pledge of love, for it shall be 
deathless.” 

There was another pause, and again a sound 
as of sobbing on the night air, and when Nerina 
spoke again her voice was as though very far 
off. 

« Farewell, Michael!” it murmured. “Me 
thou wilt see no more, for I go back to the 
home of the fairies. But I thank thee that 
thou camest, for I am glad that I have loved 
a mortal. Farewell! Fear nothing! Thou 
shalt not die. Thou shalt live by thy love. 
See, thy beloved awaiteth thee. Live and 
rejoice.” 

The voice was now but as the sigh of the 
cool night breeze, and as the murmur of the 
rippling water came a last word, “ Farewell!” 
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And the echo sent it back again from the rocks 
of Ai, “Farewell, Michael, farewell!” 

The moon broke clear again from the cloud, 
and the mists slowly parted, and, lo! Nerina 
was no more; only the tall rushes bowed them- 
selves gravely over the green water as though 
in sad and silent homage, and the white lilies 
floated on the breast of the stream where the 
silver light pricked the crest of the wavelets, 
but hard by upon the moist bank crouched 
Salome, sobbing. 

And her tears fell as soft rain on Michael’s 
parched soul, and he leapt forward and clasped 
her to his breast. 

For a space they stood thus, and then Salome 
spoke amid her tears. 

«TJ came to save thee,” faltered she; “and 
yet it is not I who have saved thee — it is she, 
the sweet fairy. But for her I should have 
lost thee and have been for ever miserable. 
Unhappy me! Ah, Michael! how can it be 
that thou dost not love her better than me — 
who have been so hard and so cruel to thee?” 

“My beloved,” he answered, “ methinks thou 
art she and she is thou. It was love for thee 
that first made her visible to me in the heart 
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A Little Puritan Pioneer 


By EDITH ROBINSON 
Author of «*A Loyal Little Maid,’’ «<A Little Puri- 


tan’s First Christmas,’’ etc. 


Madam Liberality 


By MRS. EWING 
Author of *¢ Jackanapes,’’ ** A Great Emergency,” 
“¢* Story of a Short Life,’’ etc., etc. 


A Bad Penny 


By JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT 


The other seven will include new stories by Louise 
de la Ramée, Miss Mulock, Nellie Hellis, Will Allen 
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Ole Mammy’s Torment. By ANNIE FELLows-JoHNSTON 
Author of “ The Little Colonel,” etc. 


The Little Colonel, By ANNIE FELLOWS-JOHNSTON. 
Author of “ Big Brother.” 


Big Brother. By ANNIE FELLOWS-JOHNSTON. 
Author of “ The Little Colonel,” etc. 


The Gate of the Giant Scissors) By ANNIE FELLOWS. 
JOHNSTON. 
Author of “ The Little Colonel,” etc. 


Two Little Knights of Kentucky, who were “The Little 
Colonel’s” neighbors. By ANNIE FELLOWS-JOHNSTON. 
A sequel to “ The Little Colonel.” 


The Story of Dago. By ANNIE FELLOwsS-JOHNSTON. 
Author of “ The Little Colonel,” ete. 


Farmer- Brown and the Birds. By FRANCFS MARGARET 
Fox. A little story which teaches children that the birds 
are man’s best friends. 
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Story of a Short Life. By JuLtIaAnA Horatra Ewine. 
This beautiful and pathetic story is a part of the world’s 
literature and will never die. 


Jackanapes. By JULIANA HORATIA EWING. 
A new edition, with new illustrations, of this exquisite and 
touching story, dear alike to young and old. 


The Little Lame Prince. By Miss Mutock. 
A delightful story of a little boy who has many adventures 
by means of the magic gifts of his fairy godmother. 


The Adventures of a Brownie. By Miss Mutock. 
The story of a household elf who torments the cook and 
gardener, but is a constant joy and delight to the children. 


His Little Mother. By Miss Mutock. 

Miss Mulock’s short stories for children are a constant 
source of delight to them, and “ His Little Mother,” in 
this new and attractive dress, will be welcomed by hosts 
of readers. 


Little Sunshine’s Holiday. By Miss Mutocx. 
“Tittle Sunshine” is another of those beautiful child- 
characters for which Miss Mulock is so justly famous. 


Wee Dorothy. By Laura UPppEcRarrF. 
A story of two orphan children, the tender devotion of the 
eldest, a boy, for his sister being its theme. 


Rab and His Friends. By Dr. JoHN Brown, 
Doctor Brown’s little masterpiece is too well known to 
need description. 


The Water People. By CHARLES LEE SLEIGHT. 
Relating the further adventures of “ Harry,” the little hero 
of “The Prince of the Pin Elves.” 


The Prince of the Pin Elves. By Cuas. LEE SLEIGHT. 
A fascinating story of the underground adventures of a 
sturdy, reliant American boy among the elves and 
gnomes. 


Helena’s Wonderworld. By Frances HopcEs WHiITs. 
A delightful tale of the adventures of a little girl in the 
mysterious regions beneath the sea. 
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For His Country. By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 
A beautiful story of a patriotic little American lad. 


A Little Puritan’s First Christmas. By EpIrH ROBINSON. 


A Little Daughter of Liberty. By Epirn Rosrnson. 
Author of “A Loyal Little Maid,” “A Little Puritan 
Rebel,” etc. 
_ A true story of the Revolution. 


A Little Puritan Rebel. By EpirH Rosrnson. 
An historical tale of a real girl, during the time when the 
gallant Sir Harry Vane was governor of Massachusetts. 


A Loyal Little Maid. By EpirH Rosgrnson. 

A delightful and interesting story of Revolutionary days, 
in which the child heroine, Betsey Schuyler, renders im- 
portant services to George Washington and Alexander 
Hamilton. 


A Dog of Flanders, A CuRIstmAs STory. By LOUISE 
DE LA RAMEE (Ouida). 


The Nurnberg Stove. By LovuisE DE LA RAMEE (Ouida). 
This beautiful story has never before been published at a 
popular price. 


The King of the Golden River, A LEGEND oF SriRia. 
By JOHN RUSKIN. 
Written fifty years or more ago, this little fairy tale soon 
became known and made a place for itself. 


(la Belle Nivernaise. THE STorRY oF AN OLD BOAT AND 
HER Crew. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
It has been out of print for some time, and is now offered 
in cheap but dainty form in this new edition. 


The Young King. The Star Child. 
Two stories chosen from a recent volume by a gifted 
author, on account of their rare beauty, great power, 
and deep significance. 


A Great Emergency. By Mrs. Ewine. 


The Trinity Flower. By Jurtana Horatrta EwIne. 
In this little volume are collected three of Mrs. Ewing’s 
best short stories for the young people, 
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The Adventures of Beatrice and Jessie. By RICHARD 
MANSFIELD. 
A bright and amusing story of the strange adventures of 
two little girls in the “ realms of unreality.” 


A Child’s Garden of Verses. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
This little classic is undoubtedly the best of all volumes of 
poetry for children. 


Little King Davie. By NELLIE HELLIs. 
It is sufficient to say of this book that it has sold over 
110,000 copies in England, and consequently should well 
be worthy of a place in “ The Cosy Corner Series.” 


Little Peterkin Vandike. By CHARLES Sruarr PRATT. 

The author’s dedication furnishes a key to this charming 
story. : 

“T dedicate this book, made for the amusement of the 
boys who may read it, to the memory of one boy, who 
would have enjoyed as much as Peterkin the plays of 
the Poetry Party.” 


LonG. 
The story deals with a sturdy American fisher lad during 
the war of 1812. 


The Making of Zimri Bunker. A TALE of NANTUCKET. 
By W. f 


The Fortunes of the Fellow. By Witt ALLEN Drom- 
GOOLE. A sequel to “The Farrier’s Dog and His 
Fellow.” 


The Farrier’s Dog and His Fellow. By WiLL ALLEN 
DROMGOOLE. 
This story, written by the gifted young Southern woman, 
will appeal to all that is best in the natures of her many 
admirers. 


The Sleeping Beauty. A MODERN VERSION. By MARTHA 
B. DUNN. 
A charming story of a little fishermaid of Maine, intellect- 
ually ‘‘asleep,” until she meets the ‘‘ Fairy Prince.” 


The Young Archer. By CHARLES E. BRIMBLECOM. 
A strong and wholesome story of a boy who accompanied 
Columbus on his voyage to the New World. 


NEW JUVENILES 


an 
Little Cousin Series 


By MARY F. WADE 
Four volumes, each illustrated, cloth, 12mo, 75 coats 
VotuME I. 
Our Little Japanese Cousin 
VotumeE II. 
Our Little Brown Cousin 


VotumME III. 
Our Little Indian Cousin 


VoLuME IV. 
Our Little Russian Cousin 
oe 


These are the most interesting and delightful accounts 
possible of child-life in other lands, filled with quaint 
sayings, doings and adventures. ‘The ‘< Little Japanese 
Cousin,’’ with her toys in her wide sleeve and her tiny 
bag of paper handkerchiefs ; the ** Little Brown Cousin,”’ 
in whose home the leaves of the breadfruit-tree serve for 
plates and the halves of the cocoanut shells for cups ; the 
‘<< Little Indian Cousin,’’ who lives the free life of the 
forest, and the *¢ Little Russian Cousin,’’ who dwells by 
the wintry Neva, are truly fascinating characters to the 
little cousins who will read about them. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, ETC. 


NEW JUVENILES ~ 


EEE 


Rosamond ‘Tales 


By CUYLER REYNOLDS 


With many full-page illustrations from original photo- 
graphs by the author, together with a frontispiece from a 


drawing by Maud Humpbreys. 
Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


5d 


These are just the bedtime stories that children always 
ask for, but do not always get. Rosamond and Rosalind 
are the hero and heroine of many happy adventures in 
town and on their grandfather’s farm; and the happy 
listeners to their story will unconsciously absorb a vast 
amount of interesting knowledge of birds, animals, and 
flowers, just the things about which the curiosity of 
children from four to twelve years old is most insatiable. 
The book will be a boon to tired mothers, as a delight to 


wide-awake children. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, ETC. 


NEW JUVENILES 


Prince Harold. 


A FAIRY STORY 


By L. F. BROWN 
With ninety full-page illustrations 


Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
Fad 


A delightful fairy tale for children, dealing with the 
life of a charming young Prince, who, aided by the Moon 
Spirit, discovers, after many adventures, a beautiful girl 
whom he makes his Princess. He is so enamored that 
he dwells with his bride in complete seclusion for a 
while, entrusting the conduct of his kingdom meantime 
to his monkey servant, Longtail. ‘The latter marries 
a monkey princess from Amfalulu, and their joint reign is 
described with the drollest humor. The real rulers 
finally return andiupset the reign of the pretenders. An 


original and fascinating story for young people. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, ETC. 


NEW JUVENILES 


AR eho 
Woodranger ‘Tales 


VotumeE III. 


The Hero of the Hills 
By G WALDO BROWNE 


VotumE I, 


The W oodranger 
By G: WALDO BROWNE 


Votume Il. 


The Young Gunbearer 


brace WALDOSBROWNE 


Each large 12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.00 


* 


There is the reality of history behind these stories, 
the successful series of «* Woodranger ‘Tales,’’ the scope 
and trend of which are accurately set forth in the title. 
While full of adventure, the interest in which sometimes 
rises to the pitch of excitement, the stories are not sensa- 
tional, for Mr, Browne writes with dignity, if with live- 
liness. The books will not fail to interest any lively, 
wholesome-minded boy. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, ETC. 


L~L. C. Pace & Company’s 
Gift Book Series 


FOR 


Boys and Girls 
z | 


Each one volume, tall J2mo, cloth, Illustrated, $1.00 
$ 


The Little Colonel’s House Party. By ANNIE FELLOWS 
JOHNSTON. 
Author of “ Little Colonel,” etc. Illustrated by E. B. Barry. 
Mrs. Johnston has endeared herself to the children by her 
charming little books published in the Cosy Corner 
Series. Accordingly, a longer story by her will be 
eagerly welcomed by the little ones who have so much 
enjoyed each story from her pen. 


Chums. By Maria LOUISE POOL. 
Author of “Little Bermuda,” etc. Tlustrated by L. J. 
Bridgman. 
“Chums” is a girls’ book, about girls and for girls. It re- 
lates the adventures, in school, and during vacation, of 
two friends. 


Three Little Crackers) FROM Down IN Dixie. By WILL 
ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 
Author of “The Farrier’s Dog.” <A fascinating story for 
boys and girls, of the adventures of a family of Alabama 
children who move to Florida and grow up in the South 


Miss Gray’s Girls; OR, SUMMER DAYS IN THE SCOTTISH 
HIGHLANDS. By JEANNETTE A. GRANT. 

A delightfully told story of a summer trip through Scot- 
land, somewhat out of the beaten track. A _ teacher, 
starting at Glasgow, takes a lively party of girls, her 
pupils, through the Trossachs to Oban, through the 
Caledonian Canal to Inverness, and as far north as 
Brora. 


set diet steel 
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Gift Book Series tor Boys and Girls — Continued. 


King Pippin: A Srory FoR CHILDREN. By Mrs. GERARD 
FORD. 

Author of “ Pixie.” 

One of the most charming books for young folks which 
has been issued for some time. The hero is a lovable 
little fellow, whose frank and winning ways disarm even 
the crustiest of grandmothers, and win for him the affec- 
tion of all manner of unlikely people. 


Feats on the Fiord: A TALE oF NORWEGIAN LIFE. By 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

This admirable book, read and enjoyed by so many young 
people, deserves to be brought to the attention of parents 
in search of wholesome reading for their children to-day. 
It is something more than a juvenile book, being really 
one of the most instructive books about Norway and 
Norwegian life and manners ever written. 


Songs and Rhymes for the Little Ones. Compiled by Mary 
WHITNEY MorRIson (Jenny Wallis). 

New edition, with an introduction by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

No better description of this admirable book can be given 
than Mrs. Whitney’s happy introduction : 

“One might almost as well offer June roses with the as- 
surance of their sweetness, as to present this lovely little 
gathering of verse, which announces itself, like them, by 
its own deliciousness. Yet, as Mrs. Morrison’s charming 
volume has long been a delight to me, I am only too 
happy to declare that it is to me—and to two families 
of my grandchildren—the most bewitching book of 
songs for little people that we have ever known.” 


The Young Pearl Divers: A Story OF AUSTRALIAN AD- 
VENTURE BY LAND AND BY SEA. By Lieut. H. 
PHELPS WHITMARSH. 

This is a splendid story for boys, by an author who writes 
in vigorous and interesting language, of scenes and ad- 
ventures with which he is personally acquainted. 


The Woodranger. By G. WALDO BROWNE. 

The first of a series of five volumes entitled “ The Wood- 
ranger Tales.” 

Although based strictly on historical facts the book is an 
interesting and exciting tale of adventure, which will 
delight all boys, and be by no means unwelcome to their 
elders. 


Gift Book Series for Boys and Girls — Continued. 


Three Children of Galilee: A Lire oF CHRIST FOR THE 
Younc. By JOHN GORDON. 

‘There has long been a need for a Life of Christ for the 
young, and this book has been written in answer to this 
demand. That it will meet with great favor is beyond 
question, for parents have recognized that their boys and 
girls want something more than a Bible story, a dry 
statement of facts, and that, in order to hold the atten- 
tion of the youthful readers, a book on this subject 
should have life and movement as well as scrupulous 
accuracy and religious sentiment. ; 


Little Bermuda, By Maria LoulsE Poot. 
Author of “ Dally,” “A Redbridge Neighborhood,” “Ina 
Dike Shanty,” “ Friendship and Folly,” etc. 


The adventures of “Little Bermuda” from her home in 


the tropics to a fashionable American boarding-school. 
The resulting conflict between the two elements in her 
nature, the one inherited from her New England ances- 
try, and the other developed by her West Indian sur- 
roundings, gave Miss Pool unusual opportunity for 
creating an original and fascinating heroine. 


The Wild Ruthvens: A Home Srorvy. By CurTIS YORK. 
A story illustrating the mistakes, failures, and successes of 
a family of unruly but warm-hearted boys and girls. 
They are ultimately softened and civilized by the influ- 
ence of an invalid cousin, Dick Trevanion, whc comes to 

live with them. 


The Adventures of a Siberian Cub, Translated from the 
Russian of Slibitski by LEON GoLSCHMANN. 


This is indeed a book which will be hailed with delight, es- _ 


pecially by children who love to read about animals. 
The interesting and pathetic adventures of the orphan- 
bear, Mishook, will appeal to old and young in much the 
same way as have “ Black Beauty” and “ Beautiful Joe.” 


Timothy Dole. By JUNIATA SALSBURY. 

The youthful hero, and a genuine hero he proves to be, 
starts from home, loses his way, meets with startling ad- 
ventures, finds friends, kind and many, and grows to bea 
manly man. It is a wholesome and vigorous book, that 
boys and girls, and parents as well, will read and enjoy. 


NEW JUVENILES 


Our Devoted Friend 
the Dog 


Pyeon kL Ky BOLLON 


AUTHOR OF ‘“S‘GIRLS WHO HAVE BECOME 


FAMOUS, ETC. 


Fully illustrated with many reproductions from original 
photographs 


I vol., small quarto, $1.50 
* 


This book of the dog and his friends does for the 
canine member of the household what Helen M. Win- 
slow’s book, ‘‘ Concerning Cats,’’ did for the feline. 
No one who cares for dogs—and that class includes 
nearly all who do not care for cats, and some who do — 
will admit that the subject of Mrs. Bolton’s book is a less 
felicitous choice than that of its predecessor ; while the 
author’s well-known ability as a writer and lecturer, as 
well as her sympathy with her subject, are a sufficient 
guarantee of a happy treatment. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, ETC. 


Selections from 
L.. Ge Pace & GomMPAnves 
Books for Young People 


- 


Old Father Gander; oR, THE BETTER-HALF OF MOTHER 
GoosE. RHYMES, CHIMES, AND JINGLES scratched from 
his own goose-quill for American Goslings. Illustrated 
with impossible Geese, hatched and raised by WALTER 
ScoTT HOWARD. 

1 vol., oblong quarto, cloth decorative . : . $2.00 

The illustrations are so striking and fascinating that the 
book will appeal to the young people aside from the fact 
even of the charm and humor of the songs and rhymes, 
There are thirty-two full-page plates, of which many are 
in color. The color illustrations are a distinct and suc: 
cessful departure from the old-fashioned lithographic 
work hitherto invariably used for children’s books. 


The Crock of Gold: A NEw Book oF FAtrRy TALES, 
By S. BARING GOULD. 

Author of “ Mehalah,” “Old Country Life,” “Old English 
Fairy Tales,” etc. With twenty-five full-page illustrations 
by F. D. Bedford. 

I vol., tall 12mo, cloth decorative, gilt top . . $1.50 

This volume will prove a source of delight to the children 
of two continents, answering their always increasing de- 
mand for “ more fairy stories.” 


Shireen and Her Friends: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
PERSIAN CAT. By GORDON STABLES. 

Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 

I vol., large 12mo, cloth decorative . 

A more charming book about animals Dr. Stables himself 
has not written. It is similar in character to “ Black 
Beauty,” “ Beautiful Joe,” and other books which teach 
us to love and protect the dumb animals. 


Books for Young People — Continued. 


Bully, Fag, and Hero. By CHARLES J. MANSFORD. 
With six full-page illustrations by S. H. Vedder. 
1 vol., large 12mo, cloth decorative, gilt top . - $1.50 
An interesting story of schoolboy life and adventure in 
schoo] and during the holidays. 


The Adventures of a Boy Reporter IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

By HARRY STEELE MORRISON. 

Author of “ A Yankee Boy’s Success.” 

I vol., large 12mo, cloth, illustrated. : Sune is2 5 

A true story of the courage and enterprise of an American 
lad. It is a splendid boys’ book, filled with healthy inter- 
est, and will tend to stimulate and encourage the proper 
ambition of the young reader. 


Tales Told in the Zoo. By F. C. GouLp. 

With many illustrations from original drawings. 

I vol., large quarto. : . $2.00 

A new book for young people on entirely original lines. 

The tales are supposed to be told by an old adjutant stork 
in the Zoological Gardens to the assembled birds located 
there, and they deal with legendary and folk-lore stories 
of the origins of various creatures, mostly birds, and 
their characteristics. 


Philip: THE Story or A Boy VioLinist. By T. W. O. 
I vol., 12mo, cloth . ; ; Wy de Hoe, 
The life-story of a boy, reared among surroundings singular 

enough to awaken interest at the start, is described by 
the present author as it could be described only by one 
thoroughly familiar with the scene. The reader is carried 
from the cottages of the humblest coal-miners into the 
realms of music and art; and the fzale of this charming 
tale is a masterpiece of pathetic interest. 


Black Beauty: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HORSE. By 

ANNA SEWELL. Mew /ilustrated Edition. 

With twenty-five full-page drawings by Winifred Austin. 

I vol., large 12mo, cloth decorative, gilt top . i eI 

There have been many editions of this classic, but we con- 
fidently offer this one as the most appropriate and hand- 
some yet produced. The illustrations are of special 
value and beauty, and should make this the standard 
edition wherever illustrations worthy of the story are 
desired. 


Books for Young People — Continued. 


The Voyage of the Avenger: IN THE DAYS OF THE 
DASHING DRAKE. By HENRY ST. JOHN. 
Author of “ A Middy of Nelson’s Day,” etc. With twenty 
five full-page illustrations by Paul Hardy. 
1 vol., tall 12mo, cloth decorative, gilt top, 400 pages $1.50 
A book of adventure, the scene of which is laid in that 
Stirring period of colonial extension when England’s 
famous naval heroes encountered the ships of Spain, 
both at home and in the West Indies. Mr. St. John 
has given his boy readers a rattling good story of the 
sea. There is plenty of adventure, sufficient in fact to 
keep a boy fixed near the fireside until the last page is 
reached. 


A Child’s History of Spain, By LEoNARD WILLIAMS. 
Author of “ Ballads and Songs of Spain,” etc. 
1 vol., small 12mo, with frontispiece, cloth, gilt top $0.75 
Although the recent war with Spain has aroused general 
interest and caused a great demand for literature relating 
to the subject, there has not as yet been published a con- 
densed history of Spain for young people. Mr. Williams’s 
little book will prove a desirable addition to the children’s 
historical library. 
Fairy Folk from Far and Near. By A. C. Woo Lr, M. A. 
With numerous full-page color illustrations by Hans Reitz. 
I vol., large 12mo, cloth decorative : . $1.50 
It is long since there has appeared such a thoroughly de- 
lightful volume of fairy tales as that of Annie C. Woolf. 
An added attraction to the book is found in the exquisite 
colored illustrations, the work of Hans Reitz. As a 
Christmas gift-book to children, these tales will be hard 


to excel. 


The Magnet Stories. By LyNDE PALMER. 
A new edition ; new binding and larger size volume, 5 vols., 


12mo. Reduced price. 
Drifting and Steering eae oe 
One Day’s Weaving ate * cet. Pela, 1. oe 
Archie’s Shadow + - oy rake io eet cea 1.00 
fohn-Jack atthe ees «yet, es 1 
Jeannette’s Cisterns - . oth agate | beet 1.00 | 


- . - $1.00 
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